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the treaty provisions were narrow and exacting.
American vessels were limited to seventy tons
burden, and it was provided that "the United
States will prohibit and restrain the carrying
away of molasses, sugar, coffee, or cotton in
American vessels, either for his Majesty's Islands
or the United States, to any part of the world
except the United States, reasonable sea-stores
excepted." Jay, in a letter to Washington, excused
his acceptance of this restraint on the ground that
"the commercial part of the treaty may be ter-
minated at the expiration of two years after the
war, and in the meantime a state of things more
auspicious to negotiation will probably arise,
especially if the next session of Congress should not
interpose fresh obstacles."
The treaty was silent on the subject of impress-
ment, but Jay's failure on that point was just
what was to have been expected in view of the
unwillingness of the United States to defend its
commerce. Impressment was not abandoned until
many years afterwards, and then not through
treaty stipulation but because the United States
had a navy and could resist aggression on the seas.
In its treatment of the subject of contraband,
the treaty took positions in accord with the